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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study is to determine the strength of the relationship that existed between creativity of students and their Perceived Classroom Goal Structure and 
Academic Self-efficacy. The sample of the study includes 430 students of IX and X class students randomly selected from Rohtak, Sonepat, Rewari, and Jhajjar 
districts of Haryana state. The results suggested that Creativity has no relationship with perceived classroom goal structure and academic achievement. Creativity has a 


significant negative relationship with students' disruptive behaviour. 
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Introduction 

Educational research in last six decades has witnessed a shift in the source of cre- 
ativity from divine to psychic functioning of human beings. Of all the unique 
powers endowed in human beings, creativity is the most unique. Every individ- 
ual has a 'spark of genius' or less-used powers of creativity, which is waiting to be 
freed. Even a computer that works at an astonishing speed cannot match creativ- 
ity because it has a limitation of doing repeated mechanical or computational 
jobs and cannot produce original ideas. On the other hand human mind is capable 
of creation. Therefore, it is crucial to be meticulous in defining the term creativity 
and distinguishing it from other similar intellectual functions as well as to under- 
stand its distinctive varieties. 


The constituents of creativity and the abilities of creative people can be identified 
in a usually acceptable pattern of human behaviour. It is generally believed that 
creative people are inventive and original. It is understood that the time of cre- 
ation is a ‘tender time' when a man yearns to withdraw from his fellow men and 
moves towards the mountain, desert, or away to his own source of privacy and 
into silence. Kahlil Gibran has rightly said, “The life itself was created silence 
and mist. Who knows that crystal itself may be a degenerated form of mist”. 


The most important characteristics of creativity are originality, altruism, leader- 
ship, asense of vision and some joyful quest of happiness. Creativity gets nur- 
tured in a climate of moral and spiritual values such as the pursuit of truth, strife 
for goodness, faith, fearlessness and courage. A person needs to develop the abil- 
ity to discover and mobilize one's potential, practice kindness and compassion. 
He must strive for the pursuit of freedom and liberation, selfless service and the 
power to achieve synthesis and wholeness through relating seemingly diverse 
things and ideas to a larger design of unity and harmony; by organizing the frag- 
mented ends of knowledge. 


There is a substantial difference between the operation of creativity of children 
and adolescents. The potential creativity of children finds a natural expression 
because it is an instinct, but in the case of adolescents, the potential creativity 
needs to be developed for getting suitable fruits through a purposeful effort in 
encouraging atmosphere that boost their self-concept and achievement motiva- 
tion. Researchers have attempted to study the process of functioning of creativ- 
ity and concluded that if the potential creativity is to be optimally used, the cre- 
ativity is to be creatively channelized (Getzels and Jackson, 1962; Ghiselin, 
1952; Busse, 1981; Torrance, 1966; Gallander and Crowley, 1993;McCormick, 
Megan and Wold, 1993). 


In last few decades researchers focused on how classroom learning environment 
influence students' learning, but in last some years there is shift toward how 
classroom settings influence students' outlooks about the nature and purposes of 
learning. Classroom and other learning environments have been described as cer- 
tain kinds of instructional demands, situational constraints, or psychosocial char- 
acteristics related to various cognitive and affective outcomes in student. How- 
ever, there has been very little systematically and analytical analysis of actual 
classroom structures, examining how certain structures within the classroom can 
make diverse goals salient. The first question to be asked is that what are the 
structures of the environment of the classroom that lead to a mastery goal orienta- 
tion and what characteristics of these structures affect how students approach and 
engage in learning? Converging in the research literature (Brophy, 1987; 
Epstein, 1988; Marshal, 1988; Marshal & Weinstein, 1984, 1986; Maclver, 
1987, 1988; Meece, 1991; Rosenholtz&Rosenholtz, 1981; Rosenholtz& 


Simpson, 1984; Stipek& Daniels, 1988), these structures include, but are not lim- 
ited to, the design of tasks and learning activities, evaluation practices and use of 
rewards, and distribution of authority or responsibility. They are described in the 
following sections. 


The fundamental element of classroom learning is the design and pattern of tasks 
and learning activities. Students' perceptions of tasks, activities and their behav- 
iour not only influence how they approach learning; these perceptions also have 
important consequences for how they will consume the time given to them 
(Good, 1983). The tasks are surrounded with information that students use to 
make judgments about their ability, their willingness to apply effortful strategies, 
and their feelings of satisfaction. 


What characteristics of tasks cultivate willingness in students to put their effort 
forward and become actively engaged in learning? Tasks that involve variety, 
diversity and uniqueness are more likely to facilitate an interest in learning and a 
mastery orientation (Marshall & Weinstein, 1984; Nicholls, 1989; Rosenholtz& 
Simpson, 1984). Moreover, students are more likely to draw near and engage in 
learning ina manner consistent with a mastery goal when they perceive meaning- 
ful reasons for engaging in an activity; that is, when they are focused on develop- 
ing an understanding of the content of the activity, improving their skills, or gain- 
ing new skills and when task presentations highlights personal relevance and 
meaningfulness of the content (Brophy, 1987; Corno&Rohrkemper, 1985; 
Lepper&Hodell, 1989; Meece, 1991; Nicholls et al., 1985). 


Many research studies have underlined the effects that classroom environment 
has on creativity and identified the factors of educational environments that stim- 
ulate or inhibit individual creativity (Fleith, 2000; Houtz, 1990; Starko, 1995). 
However, simply scrutinizing and identification of environment variables that 
may possibly influence creativity is not enough, these studies did not genuinely 
consider the concern with an integrative approach based on classroom environ- 
ment. Classroom goal structure is hypothesized as one of the scopes in the 
research of achievement goal theory. The results of studies on creativity have 
shown some support for a relationship between personal goal orientation and cre- 
ativity (Archer, 1997; Hong, Hartzell, & Greene, 2009; Simmons &Ren, 2009). 
Many researchers have maintained that classroom goal structures should be inte- 
grated to understand student creativity and have approved that several classroom 
environmental dynamics can influence students’ creativity (Beghetto, 2005; 
Hennessey, 2010; Wu, 2002).However, no empirical studies have investigated 
whether classroom goal structures based on personal goal orientation can be 
expended to evaluate individual creativity or whether the different classroom 
goal structures have influence on creativity differently. Moreover, in Indian con- 
text no significant study has been carried out on the relationship between creativ- 
ity and achievement goals and classroom goal structure. Therefore, this study is a 
humble attempt to extend the empirical base of studies on creativity and achieve- 
ment goals and classroom goal structure, particularly in Indian context. 


Methodology 

A descriptive survey method to carry out the study is adopted keeping in view the 
nature of study. Descriptive survey method deals with what exists at present and 
it describes and interprets the current prevailing conditions, relationships and 
practices. It is a relationship study designed to analyze the relationship between 
variables (Gall, Borg, & Gall, 1996). An advantage to the correlation method is 
its usefulness in studying problems in education and in other social sciences. Cor- 
relation research permits the researcher to investigate relationships among a 
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large number of variables. Another advantage of the correlation method is that it 
provides information about the degree to which certain variables are related. 


Sample 

The sample of the study includes 430 students of [IX and X class students. Out of 
430 students 287 were male and 143 were female and 253 students belong to 
tural areas and 177 students belong to urban areas. The investigator picked up 10 
schools from Rohtak, Sonepat, Rewari, and Jhajjar districts randomly. From 
each school the investigator picked up 30 to 40 students randomly making a total 
sample of 430 students. 


Tools Used 

The following tools will be used for the collection of the data: 

1. Creativity inventory by Bager Mehdi (1985). 

2. Classroom goal structure questionnaire by Kaplan, A., Gheen, M. & 
Midgley, C. (2002) and Hindi adaptation by Sehrawat (2003). 


Procedure of data collection 

The questionnaires were administered to the students in their respective schools 
by the investigator himself. Students were informed that participation in the 
study is voluntary and their identities would remain confidential. They were 
asked to read instructions given in the questionnaires before filling of the ques- 
tionnaires. 


The students who did not provide full information were dropped from the final 
analysis. Initially, we selected 500 students and the final sample includes 430 stu- 
dents and 20 classrooms. 


Results 
First of all, the reliability of the data was tested by computing Cronbach's Alpha 
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The Pearson's correlation coefficients presented in table 3 show that Creativity 
has no relationship with Perceived Classroom Goal Structure, and its different 
types Mastery Classroom Goal Structure, Performance Approach Classroom 
Goal Structure, and Performance Avoidance Classroom Goal Structure. How- 
ever, Fluency, a dimension of creativity, has a significant positive relationship 
with Performance Avoidance Classroom Goal Structure. 


The second objective of the study was to explore the relationship between the cre- 
ativity and students' disruptive behaviour, students' self-efficacy in English and 
academic achievement. The correlation coefficients are given below in table 4.7: 


Table 4: Correlations between creativity and students' disruptive behav- 
iour, students' self-efficacy in English and academic achievement. 





























Predictors — SDB SSE Academic 
Predicates | Achievement 
Creativity -.138** -.016 042 
Fluency -.123* -.010 .033 
Flexibility -.140 -.018 .061 
Originality -.093 -.021 .006 

















**Significant at 0.01 level *Significant at 0.05 level 
The table 4 reflects that creativity has a significant negative relationship with stu- 
dents' disruptive behaviour and it has no relationship with students' self-efficacy 


in English. 


The third objective of the study was to explore the relationship between students' 



























































Model and the reliability coefficient is in the range of a= .72 to .811, which is disruptive behaviour and perceived classroom goal structure. The correlation 
highly significant. The descriptive statistics of the data are given in table 1: coefficients are given below in table 5: 
Table 1: Descriptive Statistics of the Data N=430 Table 5: Correlations between students' disruptive behaviour and per- 
ceived classroom goal structure. 
Variable Min | Max | Mean | SD 
1. Creativity 4 | 104 | 50.76 | 16.40 PCGS MEG «|. BAC PAG 
Fluency 2 55 | 27.49 | 9.21 SDB -.177** -.161** -.083 -.176** 
Flexibility 2 39 | 21.17 | 6.07 **Sionificant at 0.01 level 
Originality 0 24 2.11 | 3.02 . : ; , ; 
ara , ; Table 5 reflects that students' disruptive behaviour has a significant negative cor- 
2. Students’ Disruptive Behaviour 4 27 9.62_| 3.55 relation with perceived classroom goal structure. 
3. Students' Self-efficacy in English 5 28 17.90 | 5.26 
4. Perceived Classroom Goal Structure 17 62. | 42.79 110.32 The fourth objective of the study was to explore the relationship between stu- 
; : : dents' self-efficacy in English and perceived classroom goal structure. The corre- 
Mastery Classroom Goal Structure 6 27 | 17.79 | 4.74 lation coefficients are given below in table 6: 
Performance Approach Classroom Goal 0 17 10.40 | 3.41 
Structure Table 6: Correlations between students' self-efficacy in English and per- 
Performance Avoidance Classroom Goal hi ah uma hs 
4 25 | 14.60 | 4.43 
Structure PCGS MCG PAC PAvG 
Academic Achievement 19 90 | 57.74 | 13.35 SSE 536** 514** 320** 451** 

















Table 2: Correlations among different types of classroom goal structure. 

















MCG PAC PAvG 
MCG 1.00 A19** 584** 
PAC 1.00 AT9** 
PAvG 1.00 














**Signifiant at 0.01 level 


Table 2 shows that there is a significant positive relationship among the three 
types of classroom goal structure: mastery classroom goal structure, perfor- 
mance approach classroom goal structure and performance avoidance classroom 
goal structure. 


The first objective of the present study was to explore the relationship between 
the creativity and students’ perceived classroom goal structure. The correlation 


coefficients are given below in table 3: 


Table 3: Correlations between creativity and perceived classroom goal 

















structure 
Predictors > PCGS MCG PAC PAvG 
Predicates | 
Creativity 052 .050 .007 .062 
Fluency 080 052 045 .096** 
Flexibility 020 .036 -.024 027 
Originality -.004 .038 -.048 -.012 























** Significant at .01 level 
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**Signifiant at 0.01 level 


Table 6 reflects that students' self-efficacy in English has a significant positive 
correlation with perceived classroom goal structure. 


Discussion 

The present study is an attempt to explore relationship among creativity, disrup- 
tive behaviour, perceived classroom goal structure, self-efficacy in English and 
academic achievement. The results suggested that Creativity has no relationship 
with perceived classroom goal structure. The results are contrary to the study of 
Peng etal. (2013) who reported a significant relation between creativity and mas- 
tery classroom goal structure. The possible reason for this difference in results 
may be that in the classrooms from where the data is collected the teachers impart 
no clear instructions. The results are contrary to Rajagoplan (1988) who found 
positive correlation between classroom environment and creativity. However, 
Fluency, a dimension of creativity has a significant positive relationship with per- 
formance avoidance classroom goal structure. Performance- avoidance goals 
classroom goal structure refers to the degree to which students feel that teachers 
emphasize the importance of avoiding doing worse than others and avoiding 
appearing incompetent in the class. This result can be understood in the light that 
India is a collective culture where self-concept is made in comparison with other, 
so no wonder the tendency to appear better than other student is evident in the 
results. Mishra (1982) found significant relationship between originality and per- 
ceived classroom environment. 


Creativity has a significant negative relationship with students' disruptive behav- 
iour. Creativity has no relationship with students' self-efficacy in English. For 
these result the investigator could not find empirical evidences from the existing 
studies. 
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Creativity has no relationship with academic achievement. Contrary to this result 
Orieux (1989) found a significant relationship between creative abilities and aca- 
demic achievement. Vijayalakshmi (1980), Singh (1982) andGupta 
(1989)reported positive relationship between creativity and academic achieve- 
ment. Joshi (1981) found low relationship between creativity and academic 
achievement. 


Another objective of the study was to explore the relationship between Students' 
disruptive behaviour and perceived classroom goal structure. Students' disrup- 
tive behaviour has a significant negative correlation with Students' goal orienta- 
tion and perceived classroom goal structure. 


The next objective of to seek the relationship between students' self-efficacy in 
English and perceived classroom goal structure. The results highlighted that stu- 
dents' self-efficacy in English has a significant positive correlation with per- 
ceived classroom goal structure. 


In nutshell, we may conclude that Creativity has no relationship with perceived 
classroom goal structure and academic achievement. Creativity has a significant 
negative relationship with students’ disruptive behaviour. 


The present study provides reliable information about the students' creativity and 
classroom goal structure. Students' perception of classroom goal structures pro- 
vides basis to teachers for understanding the students! perceptions and their goal 
structures, which will help the teachers in forming new classroom goal structure 
in achieving their desired goals and enhance students' creativity, learning and 
mastery of skills. 


The present study will help the teachers in adopting suitable pedagogical meth- 
ods and techniques to fulfill the desired goals and catering to the students' cre- 
ative and academic needs. It is strongly recommended that special efforts should 
be put to nurture the creative talent of the students. The activities that may foster 
creativity include Model-Eliciting Activities (MEAs) is helpful in developing 
creative thinking (Chamberlin and Moon, 2005); and creativity can be applied to 
any domain of knowledge and to all school subjects. 


Techniques like brain storming, problem-solving, quiz and project activity are 
helpful in developing creativity (Shan, 1989).Students' involvement in creative 
activities results in improved student motivation and may safeguard children 
from stress. 


While the investigator deems the findings of the present study, obviously caution 
in adopting them is warranted due to several limitations. First, the relative small 
size of the sample prevents us from making stronger claims about the 
generalizability of these findings. Second, the correlational nature of the data, 
which were collected at one time point, limits the interpretation with regard to the 
processes involved. Nevertheless, extrapolations from the data, when supported 
by theory, can provide suggestions for directions in future investigations. This 
study primarily explored relationship between creativity and disruptive behav- 
iour and perceived classroom goal structure. A study to explore the impact of 
demographic variables on students' perceived classroom goal structure and dis- 
tuptive behaviour can be conducted. A study can be conducted to explore the 
impact of different achievement goals and different classroom goal structures 
emphasized by teachers in the classroom on divergent thinking and creativity of 
students. Somestudies have examined the effects of personal and environmental 
dimensions of students' achievement goals can have on their learning behavior 
(Lau & Lee, 2008; Peng&Cherng, 2005; Wolters, 2004). But no considerable 
study was found in Indian context, therefore, such a study will extend the empiri- 
cal base and will help in understanding the influence of classroom goal structure 
on creativity in Indian classrooms. Future studies should explore how personal 
goal orientation and classroom goal structures can influence creativity. 
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